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JUST A WORD 

This little book is simply an assemblage 
of good stories of fairies and other little "earth 
people, " for children to read in school. Some 
are old friends that the children know from 
hearing real fairies tell them. Others will be 
new to some at least. 

It is the hope of the writer of the book that 
it will bring cheer into some schoolrooms and 
will help some live teachers in their efforts to 
make reading not a task, but a joy. 

It is hoped also that it may find its way 

into many homes, bringing with it light and 

delight. 

Kate Forrest Oswell. 
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THE FAIRY BOOK 

THE TREE IN THE WOOD 

All in a wood there grew a fine tree, 
The finest tree that you ever did see, 
And the green grass grew all around, around, 

around. 
And the green grass grew all around. 

And on the tree there grew a fine bough, 

The finest bough that you ever did see. 

And the bough on the tree, 

And the tree in the wood, 

And the green leaves flourished 

Thereon, thereon, thereon. 

And the green leaves flourished thereon. 

And on this bough there grew a fine twig. 
The finest twig that you ever did see. 
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And the twig on the bough, 

And the bough on the tree, 

And the tree in the wood, 

And the green leaves flourished 

Thereon, thereon, thereon, 

And the green leaves flourished thereon. 

And on this twig there stood a fine nest, 

The finest nest that you ever did see. 

And the nest on the twig. 

And the twig on the bough, 

And the bough on the tree. 

And the tree in the wood. 

And the green leaves^ourished 

Thereon, thereon, thereon, ' • 

And the green leaves fiourished thereon. 

And in the nest there sat a fine bird. 
The finest bird that you ever did see, 
And the bird in the nest. 
And the nest on the twig. 
And the twig on the bough, 
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And the bough on the tree, 

And the tree in the wood, 

And the green leaves flourished 

Thereon, thereon, thereon. 

And the green leaves flourished thereon. 

And on the bird there grew a flne feather, 

The finest feather you ever did see, 

And the feather on the bird. 

And the bird in the nest. 

And the nest on the twig. 

And the twig on the bough, 

And the bough on the tree. 

And the tree in the wood. 

And the green leaves flourished 

Thereon, thereon, thereon. 

And the green leaves flourished thereon. 

And of this feather was made a fine bed, 
The finest bed that you ever did see. 
And the bed of feather. 
The feather on the bird, 
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And the bird in the nest, 
And the nest on the twig, 
And the twig on the bough. 
And the bough on the tree. 
And the tree in the wood. 
And the green leaves flourished 
Thereon, thereon, thereon, 

And the green leaves flourished thereon. 

And on this bed was laid a fine mother, 

The finest mother you ever did see, 

And the mother on the bed. 

And the bed of feather, 

The feather on the bird. 

And the bird in the nest. 

And the nest on the twig. 

And the twig on the bough. 

And the bough on the tree. 

And the tree in the wood, 

And the green leaves flourished 

Thereon, thereon, thereon, 

And the green leaves flourished thereon. 
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And in the arms of the mother was laid a fine 

babe, 
The finest babe that you ever did see, 
And the babe in the mother's arms. 
And the mother on the bed. 
And the bed of feather. 
The feather on the bird. 
And the bird in the nest. 
And the nest on the twig. 
And the twig on the bough. 
And the bough on the tree. 
And the tree in the wood. 
And the green leaves flourished 
Thereon, thereon, thereon. 
And the green leaves flourished thereon. 

And the babe he grew up andl)ecame a fine boy. 

The flnest boy that you ever did see. 

And the grown-up boy. 

And the babe in the mother's arms. 

And the mother on the bed. 

And the bed of feather. 
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The feather on the bird, 

And the bird in the nest, 

And the nest on the twig, 

And the twig on the bough. 

And the bough on the tree. 

And the tree in the wood. 

And the green leaves flourished 

Thereon, thereon, thereon. 

And the green leaves flourished thereon. 

And the boy put an acorn all into the earth, 

The finest acorn you ever did see. 

And the acorn in the earth, 

And the grown-up boy. 

And the babe in the mother's arms, 

And the mother on the bed. 

And the bed of feather, 

The feather on the bird, 

And the bird in the nest. 

And the nest on the twig 

And the twig on the bough. 

And the bough on the tree. 
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And the tree in the wood, 

And the green leaves flourished ^ 

Thereon, thereon, thereon, 

And the green leaves flourished thereon. 

And out of this acorn there grew a fine tree, 

The finest tree you ever did see. 

And the tree out of the acorn. 

And the acorn in the earth, 

And the grown-up boy, 

And the babe in the mother's arms. 

And the mother on the bed. 

And the bed of feather. 

The feather on the bird. 

And the bird in the -nest. 

And the nest on the twig. 

And the twig on the bough. 

And the bough on the tree. 

And the tree in the wood. 

And the green leaves flourished 

Thereon, thereon, thereon. 

And the green leaves flourished thereon. 

Anonymous. 



MARGERY AND THE STARS 

Once there was a teeny tiny girl called 
Margery. She had everything that she 
could ask for to play with. She had dolls 
and books and toys, a little dog and a kitten 
and a tiny little pony and cart. She even^had 
little white mice and beautiful white bunnies. 

Yet this teeny tiny girl wanted still more. 
And what do you suppose she wanted ? She 
wanted the stars in the sky, and every night 
she went to bed crying for them. 

"And what could you do with the stars in 
the sky?'' asked the mirror in her little bed- 
room. 

"Oh,'' cried Margery, "I want them to 
play with. Have you ever seen them, 
Mirror?" 

" Oh, yes, Margery, they look at me through 
the windows every night and I look at them. 
Come and see for yourself to-night." 
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So at night Margery crept softly out of bed, 
looked at the mirror, and sure enough there 
were the stars twinkling and winking at her. 
Margery reached up to the mirror, but the 
stars seemed far, so far away that she could 
not get them. Then Margery cried and 
sobbed, till one little star called out to her: 
" Go down the lane and climb the hill. My 
star brothers and sisters are waiting for you 
there." 

So Margery ran down the lane and tried 
to climb the hill. She climbed and climbed, 
and by and by she came to a great river. 

"Oh, river, river, I am climbing up to the 
stars, for I want to play with them ! Do any 
of them come over this way?" 

"Oh, yes, Margery V said the river, "every 
night they twinkle in my waters, and in the 
early morning they go away." 

"Are you sure they will be hereto-night?" 

"Yes, Margery, if it does not rain, they al- 
ways come." 
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"Then I shall get into this little boat and 
wait for them/' 

Sure enough, when night came there were the 
little stars winking at her in the water, and 
Margery shouted and laughed. She pushed 
the little boat about and tried to catch them, 
but they were all too far away. So morning 
came, and Margery had not found a star. 

Then she climbed farther up the hill and 
came to a beautiful green wood, where fairies 
were dancing on the green. 

When they saw Margery they all danced 
about her, asking her where she came from 
and where she was going. 

"Oh, I am climbing this hill to reach the 
stars, for I want them to play with.'' 

"Stay here, stay here," cried the fairies; 
"every night the stars play here in the woods 
with us, and with the leaves on the trees." 

So Margery lay down under the tree and 
watched the fairies until evening. Then, one 
by one, the stars began to peep out through 
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the leaves. She jumped and danced wherever 
she saw one, but never a star could she catch. 
She danced until morning, and then the stars 
and the fairies both went away. 

"Oh, dear, dear,'' sobbed Margery, " I shall 
nevef get any stars to play with.'' Then she 
climbed farther up the hill. She came to a 
winding road and walked on it, and there she 
met a queer little rabbit with only one foot. 

" Good morning. One Foot ; I am Margery. 
I am climbing this hill to find the stars, for 
I want to play with them." 

''Oh," said One Foot, "do you see those 
steps ? Well, climb down and you will come 
to a big chimney. Out of the chimney a 
great ship of smoke is always going up to 
the stars." 

So Margery ran down the steps and saw 
the big chimney and the smoke curling up to 
the sky. She climbed upon the chimney and 
sat on the ship of smoke and sailed off into 
the sky. 
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Up and up and up went the smoke ship 
with Margery. As she came nearer and nearer 
to the stars, they began to get bigger and 
bigger. At length they became so big that 
Margery said : " I can never carry them home 
to play with.'' 

But the stars she was boimd to have, so 
as she came very near one she reached out 
her tiny hand to catch it, when, oh ! head over 
heels she tumbled off the ship of smoke ! 

Down, down, down she fell. Down, down, 
down past the chimney, past One Foot, past 
the green wood and the fairies, past the 
river, down the hill, down, down the lane, 
past the mirror and humpty bump ! she struck 
something hard. 

Margery rubbed her eyes and looked about 

« 

her, and what do you think ? She had fallen 
out of her own little bed and was lying, cry- 
ing, on the floor. 

Kate F. Oswell. 




THE RABBIT'S BRIDE 

A WOMAN once lived with her daughter in a 
cabbage garden. The cabbages grew big and 
fat, but one day a Rabbit came in and ate 
some. They were so good that he came again 
and again. So the woman said one day to 
her daughter Elden: "Go into the garden 
and drive away the Rabbit." 

So Elden went into the garden and said 
to the Rabbit; "There, there, little Rabbit' 
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do not eat all the cabbages." The Rabbit 
looked at Elden and liked her. He said, 
"Come, Elden, sit upon my bushy tail, and 
go with me to my bushy house.'' 

Elden would not; and the next day the 
Rabbit came again and ate some more cab- 
bages, and the woman said to her daughter : 
" Go into the garden and drive out the Rab- 
bit." 

Elden went and said to the Rabbit : '' There 
there, little Rabbit ! do not eat all the cab- 
bages." 

"Come, Elden," said the Rabbit, "sit upon 
my bushy tail and come with me to my bushy 
house." 

Elden would not; and the third day the 
Rabbit came again, and ate the cabbages, 
and again the woman said to her daughter : 
"Go into the garden and drive out the 
Rabbit." 

Elden said to the Rabbit: "There, there, 
little Rabbit ! eat not all our cabbages." 
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Come, then, Elden,'' said the Rabbit, 
sit upon my bushy tail and come with me to 
my bushy house/' 

So Elden this time sat down upon the Rab- 
bit's tail, and he carried her out to his house ; 
then he said, '^ Now, cook me green lettuce and 
some bran, while I ask the wedding guests, 
for we are to be married/' Soon all the visi- 
tors came. They were all Rabbits, and the 
Crow was the minister who came to marry 
them. 

But Elden was sad; and the little Rabbit 
came and said, "Get up, get up ! the wedding 
guests are hungry." 

Elden said, "No !" and wept; and the lit- 
tle Rabbit went away ; but he soon returned, 
and said, "Get up, get up! the wedding 
guests are hungry." 

The bride said, "No !" again, and still she 
cried. The little Rabbit went away, but soon 
came back, and said again, " Get up, get up ! 
the wedding folks are waiting for you." 
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Elden said, "No!'' again, and the little 
Rabbit went away; but she made a doll of 
straw, and dressed it in her own clothes, and 
set it by the kettle of bran, and went home to 
her mother. Once more came the little Rab- 
bit, and said, "Get up, get up!'' and, going 
towards the doll, he knocked it on the head, so 
that it fell over to one side. 

Then the little Rabbit thought that his bride 
was dead, and went away very, very sad. 




THE PANCAKE 

Once upon a time there was a woman who 
had seven hungry babes, and she was frying 
a pancake for them. It was a milk pancake, 
and, as it lay in the pan bubbling and sizzling, 
it was a good sight for little eyes to look at. 
And the babes stood round about, and the 
father sat by and looked on. 

" Oh, give me a bit of pjfticake, mother dear ; 
I.'m so hungry," said one child. "Oh, darling 
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mother," said the second. '' Oh, darling, good 
mother," said the third. ''Oh, darling, good, 
nice mother" said the fourth. ''Oh, darling, 
pretty, good, nice mother," said the fifth. 
"Oh, darling, pretty, good, nice, clever 
mother," said the sixth. "Oh, darling, 
pretty, good, nice, clever, sweet mother," 
said the seventh. 

So they begged for the pancake all around, 
each more prettily than the other; for they 
were so hungry and so good. 

"Yes, yes, children, only wait a bit till it 
turns itself." She ought to have said, "Till 
I tuim it, and then you shall all have some ; 
only see how fat and happy it lies there." 

When the pancake heard that, it was afraid, 
and before you could speak, it turned itself 
all by itself, and tried to jump out of the 
pan, but it fell back into it again, the other 
side up. Then, when it had been fried a 
little on the other side too, so that it was 
stronger, it sprang out on the floor and rolled 
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off like a wheel through the door and down 
the hill. 

''Whoa! Stop, pancake!" called the 
woman, and away she went after it, with the 
frying pan in one hand, and the ladle in the 
other, as fast as she could. Her children ran 
after her, while the old father limped after 
them, last of all. 

"Hi ! Won't you stop ? Seize it ! Stop, 
pancake!" they all screamed out, one after 
the other, and tried to catch it on the run and 
hold it; but the pancake rolled on and on, 
and in the twiftkling of an eye it was so far 
ahead of them that they could not see it, for 
the pancake could run faster than any of them. 

When it had rolled awhile it met a man. 

''Good day, pancake," said the man. 

"The same to you, Manny Panny," said 
the pancake. 

"Dear pancake," said the man, "do not 
roll so fast ; stop a little, and let me eat you." 

" Since I have nm away from Goody Poody, 
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and the old father and seven squalling chil- 
dren, I may well slip through your fingers, 
Manny Panny," said the pancake, and rolled 
on till it met a hen. 

Grood day, pancake,'' said the hen. 
The same to you, Henny Penny,'' said 
the pancake. 

''Pancake dear, don't roll so fast; wait a 
bit and let me eat you up," said the hen. 

''Since I have run away from Groody 
Poody, and the old father and seven squalling 
children, and Manny Panny, I may well slip 
through your claws, Henny Penny," said the 
pancake, and so it rolled on like a wheel down 
the road. 

Just then it met a cock. " Good day, pan- 
cake," said the cock. 

"Same to you. Cocky Locky," said the pan- 
cake. 

"Pancake dear, don't roll so fast, but wait 
a bit, and let me eat you up." 

Since I have nm away from Goody Poody, 
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and the old father and seven squalling chil- 
dren, and Manny Panny, and Henny Penny, 
I may well slip through your claws, Cocky 
Locky," said the pancake, and off it went, roll- 
ing as fast as it could ; and when it had rolled 
a long time it met a duck. 

"Grood day, pancake,'' said the duck. 

''The same to you. Ducky Lucky.'' 

" Pancake dear, don't roll away so fast ; wait 
a bit, and let me eat you up." 

'' Since I have run away from Goody Poody, 
and the goodman and seven squalling chil- 
dren, and Manny Panny, and Henny Penny, 

anci Cocky Locky, I may well slip through 

I- » 

your feet. Ducky Lucky," said the pancake, 
and with that it took to rolling faster than 
ever ; and when it had rolled a long, long while, 

it met a goose. 
''Grood day, pancake," said the goose. . 
''Same to you. Goosey Poosey." 
"Pancake dear, don't roll so fast; wait a 

bit, and let me eat you up." 
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''Since I have run away from Groody Poody, 
and the goodman and seven squalling chil- 
dren^ and Manny Panny, and Henny Penny, 
and Cocky Locky, and Ducky Lucky, I can 
well slip through your feet, Goosey Poosey," 
said the pancake, and off it rolled. 

When it had rolled a long, long way farther, 
it met a gander. 

Good day, pancake," said the gander. 
The same to you. Gander Pander,'^ said 
the pancake. 

''Pancake dear, don't roll so fast; wait a 
bit, and let me eat you up." 

" When I have run away from Goody Poody, 
and the goodman and seven squalling chil- 
dren, and Manny Panny, and Henny Penny, 
and Cocky Locky, and Ducky Lucky, and 
Goosey Poosey, I may well slip through your 
feet. Gander Pander," said the pancake, and 
rolled off as fast as ever. 

When it had rolled a long, long time it met 
a pig. 
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Gk)od day, Pancake/' said the pig. 
The same to you, Piggy Wiggy,'' said the 
Pancake, and, without a word more, it began 
to roll and roll like mad. 

''Nay, nay," said the pig, ''you need not be 
in such a hurry ; we two can go side by side, 
and see one another through the wood ; they 
say it is not too safe in there." 

The pancake thought there might be some- 
thing in that, and so they kept company. But 
when they had gone awhile, they came to a 
brook. As for Piggy, he was so fat he swam 
safely across ; it was nothing to him, but the 
poor pancake could not get over it. 

Seat yourself on my snout," said the pig, 
and ril carry you over." 

So the pancake did that. 

"Ouf, ouf," said the pig, and swallowed the 
pancake at one gulp, and then, as the poor 
pancake could go no farther, why, this story 
can go no farther either. 

ASBJORNSEN. 






DAME WIGGINS OF LEE 

Dame Wiggins of Lee 
Was a worthy old soul, 
As e'er threaded needle, 
Or washed in a bowl ; 
She held mice and rats 
In such antipathy 
That seven fine cats 
Kept Dame Wiggins of Lee. 

The rats and the mice scared 
By this fierce whiskered crew, 
The poor seven cats 
Soon had nothing to do ; 
So, as any one idle 
She ne'er loved to see. 
She sent them to school. 
Did Dame Wiggins of Lee. 

25 
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The master soon wrote 
That they all of them knew 
How to read the word '' milk " 
And to spell the word *' mew." 
And they all washed their faces 
Before they took tea : 
'* Were there ever such dears ! " 
Said Dame Wiggins of Lee. 

He had also thought well 
To comply with their wish 
To spend all their play-time 
In learning to fish. 
For fishes, they sent her 
A present of three, 
Which, fried, were a feast 
For Dame Wiggins of Lee. 

But soon she grew tired 
Of living alone ; 
So she sent for her cats 
From school to come home. 



i. . 
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Each rowing a wherry, 
Returning you see : 
The frolic made merry 
Dame Wiggins of Lee. 

The Dame was quite pleased 

And ran out to market ; 

When she came back 

They were mending the carpet. 

The needle each handled 

As brisk as a bee ; 

"Well done, my good cats," 

Said Dame Wiggins of Lee. 

To give them a treat. 
She ran out for some rice ; 
When she came back. 
They were skating on ice. 
'* I shall soon see one down. 
Aye, perhaps, two or three, 
ril bet half a crown," 
Said Dame Wiggins of Lee. 
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When springtime came back 
They had breakfast of curds, 
And were greatly afraid 
Of disturbing the birds. 
" If you sit, like good cats, 
All the seven in a tree, 
They will teach you to sing ! " 
Said Dame Wiggins of Lee. 

So they sat in a tree. 

And said : " Beautiful ! Hark ! " 

And they listened and looked 

In the clouds for the lark. 

Then sang, by the fireside, 

Symphoniously 

A song without words 

To Dame Wiggins of Lee. 

They called the next day 
On the tomtit and sparrow. 
And wheeled a poor sick lamb 
Home in a barrow. 
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'' You shall all have some sprats 
For your humanity, 
My seven good cats/' 
Said Dame Wiggins of Lee. 

While she ran to the field, 
To look for its dam. 
They were warming the bed 
For the poor sick lamb : 
They* turned up the clothes 
All as neat as could be ; 
'' I shall ne'er want a nurse," 
Said Dame Wiggins of Lee. 

She wished them good night. 
And went up to bed. 
When, lo ! in the morning. 
The cats were all fled : 
But soon, what a fuss ! 
' ' Where can they all be ? 
Here, pussy, puss, puss ! " 
Cried Dame Wiggins of Lee. 
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The Dame's heart was nigh broke, 
So she sat down to weep, 
When she saw them come back 
Each riding a sheep : 
She fondled and patted 
Each purring tommy, 
'' Ah ! Welcome, my dears." 
Said Dame Wiggins of Lee. 

The farmer soon heard 
Where his sheep went astray. 
And arrived at Dame's door. 
With his faithful dog Tray. 
He knocked with his crook. 
And the stranger to see. 
Out the window did look. 
Dame Wiggins of Lee. 

For their kindness he had them 
All drawn by his team ; 
And gave them some field mice, 
And raspberry cream. 
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Said he: ''AH my stock 
You shall presently see ; 
For I honor the cats 
Of Dame Wiggins of Lee/ ' 

He sent his maid out 

For some muffins and crumpets ; 

And when he turned roimd . 

They were blowing the trumpets. 

Said he: "I suppose 

She's as deaf as can be, 

For this could never be borne 

By Dame Wiggins of Lee." 

To show them his poultry, 
He turned them all loose. 
Then each nimbly leap'd 
On the back of a goose 
Which frightened them so 
That they ran to the sea, 
And half drowned the poor cats 
Of Dame Wiggins of Lee. 
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For the care of his lamb, 
And their comical pranks, 
He gave them a ham, 
And abimdance of thanks. 
'' I wish you good day. 
My fine fellows, ' ' said he ; 
" My compliments, pray. 
To Dame Wiggins of Lee/' 

You see them arrived 
At their Dame's welcome door ; 
They show her their presents, 
And all their good store. 
" Now come in to supper. 
And sit down with me ; 
All welcome once more," 
Cried Dame Wiggins of Lee. 

Old English Tale. 




LITTLE FOOTSTEPS UPON THE WATER 

Once upon a time there was a little Indian 
boy, and his name was Footsteps Upon the 
Water, because he could run so fast and so still. 

One day little Footsteps Upon the Water 
was chasing a squirrel, and he ran so far and 
so wide that he went far from home, and 
could not find his way back. On and on ran 
the squirrel xmtil it came at last to a hollow 
tree, and it went inside to hide. Footsteps 
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Upon the Water went inside, too, but he was 
not as small as the squirrel. Out of the log 
ran the squirrel, but the little boy could not get 
out. He was stuck fast inside the hollow tree. 

His father looked for the little boy many 
moons. His mother sat at home in the wig- 
wam, crying, but Footsteps Upon the Water 
did not come back. He lay in the log, and 
he pounded and shouted, and he thought no 
one was ever coming tp let him out. 

But one morning, 3s he rapped, he heard 
on the outside rap, rap, rap, and a shrill voice 
calling : " Footsteps Upon the Water, are you 
there ? Are you there ? ' ' 

Then a wrinkled, brown face, with a fringe 
of arrows for a cap, peered in at the end of the 
log. It was Grandmother Porcupine, come 
to help the little boy out. 

"I traveled three days and three nights, 
little Footsteps Upon the Water, because I 
heard you cry,'' said Grandmother Porcupine. 

Then she scratched and she scratched at the 
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end of the log, but she could not get the little 
boy out. 

''I will fetch my three grandsons/' said 
Grandmother Porcupine, and she hurried 
away to the old hemlock tree where her grand- 
sons lived. She brought them back with her, 
and they all scratched at the end of the hollow 
log until at last the little boy was able to crawl 
out. 

Footsteps Upon the Water winked and 
blinked his eyes when he came outside, for he 
had not seen the sim in many days. There, 
in a circle, sat Grandmother Porcupine, her 
three grandsons, the old Bear, the Deer, and 
the Wolf. 

"Now, who will be a mother to this little 
boy?'' said Grandmother Porcupine. • "I am 
too old to take care of him." 

I will be his mother," said the Wolf. 
No, indeed," said Grandmother Porcu- 
pine, "your teeth are too sharp." 

"I will be his mother," said the Deer. 
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"No, indeed/' said Grandmother Porcu- 
pine, "you are always traveling. Your hus- 
band would carry little Footsteps Upon the 
Water on his back wherever he went, and the 
little boy would have no home in the winter/' 

"I will be his mother," said the good old 
Bear. "I have a warm house in the rocks, 
with plenty to eat in my pantry — berries, 
and nuts, and honey/' 

"You may have little Footsteps Upon the 
Water," said Grandmother Porcupine, "but 
be sure that your cubs do not teach him any 
rough tricks." 

So Footsteps Upon the Water went home to 
the Bear's house, a cave in the rocks, with 
little rooms just like a real house. It was a 
fine place to live. 

All summer the little boy played with the 
cubs. When it was late in the fall, and the 
days were short and dark, and the nights were 
cold. Mother Bear tucked them all in bed, and 
they slept until spring. 
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Then came another summer, and other 
Bear people stopped to call upon them, saying, 
"We know a fine berry patch/' 

So they would all go away together to pick 
strawberries, or blackberries, or gooseberries. 
After awhile they went for chestnuts, and that 
was the most fun of all. 

But Mother Bear taught Footsteps Upon 
the Water and the little cubs to nm always 
when they saw a man with a bow and arrows. 

One day a man came very close to the Bear's 
house, but Mother Bear chased him with a 
forked stick, and he went away. 

The next day the man came again, just as 
the family was starting out for chestnuts. 
Mother Bear threw a bag of feathers at the 
man so that he was not able to see, and he ran 
away. 

The third day the man came again. Mother 
Bear was starting out for a neighbor's house 
with a bimdle upon her back. She chased 
the man with her forked stick ; she threw some 
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more feathers at him, but it did no good. The 
man shot an arrow at Mother Bear, and she 
fell to the groimd. 

''Oh, good Mother Bear,'' cried little Foot- 
steps Upon the Water, running out to help 
her. ''Such a cruel man to hurt my good 
Mother Bear ! '' 

But the arrow had stuck fast in Mother 
Bear's bimdle, and she was not hurt at all. 

And the man ran up to Little Footsteps 
Upon the Water, crying, "My little lost boy, 
my little lost boy." 

For it was Footsteps Upon the Water's own 
father. 

Then he told Mother Bear how sorry he was 
that he had tried to hurt her, and he invited 
her and all the cubs to come for a visit to the 
wigwam. 

And little Footsteps Upon the Water went 
home, but he never forgot how good old 
Mother Bear had been to him. 

American Indian Tale. 



BROTHER WOLF AND THE ROCK 

Once upon a time Brother Wolf dressed 
himself up very finely, just like an Indian. 
He put feathers on his head and moccasins 
on his feet and beads aroimd his neck. Then 
he bought a gay blanket, like a chief's blanket. 
He wrapped it all around him, and then he 
started on a journey. 

As he traveled he came to a big Rock. 
Brother Wolf thought that he had never seen 
such a nice Rock, such a smooth, roimd, shin- 
ing Rock. But Brother Wolf thought that the 
Rock looked cold. So he took off his gay 
blanket and wrapped it around the Rock to 
keep the old Rock warm. 

Then Brother Wolf started traveling again, 
but he had not gone very far when he heard 
a loud noise — that was the thunder; and 
he saw a bright light — that was the lightning ; 
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and he felt something wet his nose — that was 
the rain. So Brother Wolf ran back in great 
haste to the Rock. 

"Oh, Rock," cried Brother Wolf, "it is 
storming, and I shall be wet. Give me back 
my blanket to keep off the rain.'' 

But no. Rock would not. Old Rock said 
he would just keep Brother Wolf's blanket a 
little longer. Then Brother Wolf hid imder a 
tree, and, by and by, along came Brother Fox. 

"Oh, Brother Fox," said Brother Wolf, "go 
to Rock and bring back my gay blanket." 

So Brother Fox went to old Rock and told 
him that Brother Wolf wanted back his gay 
blanket to keep the rain off his nose. But no, 
old Rock would not give up the blanket. 

Then Brother Fox went back and told 
Brother Wolf, and Brother Wolf cried be- 
cause he knew that his feathers would be 
spoiled. They sat under a tree, and the rain 
poured and poured, the lightning flashed, and 
the thimder roared. 
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Brother Wolf asked Brother Fox if he 
wouldn't go again to old Rock for the gay 
blanket, but Brother Fox said, " No/' 

After awhile they heard a great noise, and 
a loud roaring. The stones in the road began 
to come skipping by. Brother Wolf peeped 
out from under the tree. There was old 
Rock rolling down the road. The rain had 
started him, and he was coming so hard that 
he tore great furrows of earth, and uprooted 
the trees. He came so fast that he could not 
stop himself. 

Brother Fox scampered into a hole to hide, 
but he left the tip end of his tail sticking out. 
Old Rock just grazed it as he went by, and 
that is why the tip of Brother Fox's tail is all 
white. 

On and on went old Rock imtil he came to a 
river. Splash ! in he went, and that was the 
last that anybody saw of Rock, for he went 
straight to the bottom. 

When the rain was over. Brother Wolf and 
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Brother Fox went down to the river bank to 
look for old Rock, but they could not find him 
anywhere. On the top of the water floated 
Brother Wolf's gay blanket, so they waited 
until it came ashore, and they dried it in the 
sun. 

Then Brother Wolf said, "Good-by,'' to 
Brother Fox, put on his gay blanket again, 
and traveled. 

American Indian Tale. 




THE WOLF AND THE SEVEN YOUNG 
KIDS 

There was once an old goat who had seven 
little ones, and she loved them as much as any 
mother could love her children. 

One day she wished to go into the forest and, 
get food for them, so she gathered them around 
her and said : "Dear children, I am going out 
into the wood. Don't open the door while I 
am away, for if the wolf should get into our 
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hut, he would eat you up, even to the very- 
hairs ; you may easily know him by his rough 
voice and his large black feet/' 

"Dear mother,'' said the young kids, "we 
will be very careful to keep out the wolf, don't 
worry." So the old goat started on her way. 

She had not been away long, when there 
came a knock at the door, and a voice cried, 
"Open the door, my dear children, I have 
brought something nice for each of you." 

But the young kids knew by the rough 
voice that it was the old wolf, and not their 
mother; so the eldest said: "We shall not 
open the door, you are not our mother ; she 
has a soft and gentle voice, and your voice is 
rough. You are only a wolf." 

Then the wolf ran away to a shop, and 
bought a great stick of white chalk, which he 
ate to make his voice soft. After he had eaten 
it, he went back to the goat's cottage and 
knocked again at the door and said, in a soft 
voice, which the little kids thought was their 
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mother's : " Open the door for me now, dear 
children ; I am your mother, and I have some- 
thing nice for each of you.'' 

But the wolf put his foot on the window 
sill as he spoke, and looked into the room. 
The yoimg kids saw it, and one of them said : 
" No ! we shall not open the door, our mother 
has no black feet like that ; go away, you are 
the wolf/' 

So the wolf went away again to a baker's 
and said: "Baker, I have crushed my foot. 
Please wrap it in dough ; that will soon cure 
it. " As soon as the baker had done this, he 
went off to the miller and asked him to cover 
his foot with flour. The miller was too fright- 
ened to say no, so he floured the wolf's foot 
and sent him away. Such is the way of the 
world. 

For the third time the bad wolf came to the 
house door, and said: "Open the door, dear 
children, it is your mother this time; she 
has brought you something from the forest." 
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"Show US your feet/' said the little kids; 
"then we shall know if you are really our 
mother/' The wolf placed his white foot on 
the window, and when they saw it was white, 
they beUeved that all he had said was true, so 
they opened the door ; but as soon as he came 
into the house they saw that it was the wolf, 
and ran to hide themselves. 

One hid imder the table, another in the bed, 
the third in the oven, the fourth in the kitchen, 
the fifth in the cupboard, the sixth under 
the washtub, and the seventh in the clock . 
case. But the wolf found six and gobbled 
them up one after the other, all but the young- 
est, who was hidden in the clock. 

Then the wolf went out quickly and laid 
himself down in the green meadow imder a 
tree and fell fast asleep. 

Not long after, the old goat came home from 
the forest. Ah ! what a sight it was for her. 
The house door wide open, table, chairs, and 
stools upset, the washtub broken into pieces, 
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the sheets and pillows dragged from the bed ! 
She looked for her children, but not one could 
she find. At last she heard a little voice cry : 
''Dear mother, here I am, shut up in the clock 
case/' The old goat helped the kid out, and 
then listened while she told how the wolf had 
got into the hut and had eaten up all her 
brothers and sisters. We can guess how the 
poor mother mourned and wept for her chil- 
dren. At last she went out, and the little kid 
followed her. As they crossed. the meadow, 
they saw the wolf lying imder a tree and 
snoring so loud that the groimd trembled. 

The goat looked at him on all sides, and 
saw a movement as if something were alive 
in his stomach. "Ah!'' she thought, "if he 
only swallowed my dear children, they must 
be still alive." So she sent the little kid into 
the house for a pair of scissors, a needle, and 
some thread, and very quickly began to cut 
open the wolf. She had scarcely made one 
cut, when a little kid stretched out his head, 
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and then a second, and a third sprang out as 
she cut farther, till the whole six were safe and 
alive, jumping around their mother for joy. 
The greedy wolf had swallowed them whole, 
and so had not hurt them. 

Then their mother said to them : "Go and 
get me some large pebbles from the brook, 
so that we may fill the wolf's stomach while 
he sleeps.'' The seven young kids started 
off to the brook in great haste, and brought 
back as many large stones as they could carry. 
With these they filled the stomach of the wolf ; 
then the old goat sewed it up again so gently 
and quietly that the wolf neither awoke nor 
moved. 

As soon, however, as he had his sleep out, 
he awoke, and stretching out his legs felt him- 
self very heavy, and the great stones in his 
stomach made him feel so thirsty that he got 
up and went to the brook to drink. As he 
trotted along, the stones rattled and knocked 
one against the other and against his sides 
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in a most strange manner. Then he cried 

out, 

" What a rattle and rumble, 
They cannot be bones 
Of those nice little kids, 
For they feel just like stones." 

When he came to the brook and stooped 
over to drink, the weight of the stones in his 
stomach tipped him over, so that he fell in 
and was drowned. 

When the little kids and their mother heard 
the splash, they ran over toward the brook, 
and saw what happened. Then they danced 
for joy around their mother, crying out : " The 
wolf is dead, the wolf is dead ! '' and this was 
the end of the greedy wolf. 

J. AND W. Grimm. 



THE LADYBIRD AND THE FLY 

A LADYBIRD and a fly once lived and kept 
house together, and they brewed their drink 
in an eggshell. One day the ladybird fell 
in and was burnt. Then the fly set up such 
a loud scream that the little door of the room 
asked: "What are you screaming for, fly?" 

"Because ladybird has burnt herself.'' 

Then began the door to creak. "Why are 
you creaking?'' asked a little broom in the 
comer. 

"Shall I not creak? 

Ladybird is burnt 
And little fly weeps." 

Then began the broom to sweep with all 
its might; and presently passed the door a 
stream, and said : "Why are you sweeping so, 
broom?" 
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"Shall I not sweep?'' replied the broom. 

"Ladybird is burnt, 
Little fly weeps, 
Little door jars, 
And little broom sweeps/' 

Then said the stream : "So I will run/' and 
it began to run rapidly. "Why are you run- 
ning so ?" asked the fire. 

"Shall I not run," it replied, " when 

Ladybird is burnt. 
And little fly weeps. 
Little door jars. 
And little broom sweeps. 
And little stream runs ? " 

Then said the fire : "So will I bum," and it 
burst into a dreadful flame. 

A tree grew near the fire, and it said : "Fire, 
why do you bum ?" 

"Shall I not bum," it replied, "when 

Ladybird is burnt, 
And little fly weeps, 
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The little door jars, 
And little broom sweeps, 
And little stream runs ? '' 

Then said the little tree : "So will I rustle,'' 

and it began to shake until the leaves fell off. 

A maiden came by, carrying her little 

pitcher to the well, and she said : "Tree, why 

« 

do you rustle so ?'' 

"Shall I not rustle?" the tree replied. 
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Ladybird is burnt. 
Little fly weeps. 
Little door jars. 
Little broom sweeps. 
Little stream runs, 
And little fire burns." 



"Then I will break my little pitcher," said 
the maiden. So she broke her pitcher. 

Then said the well, as the water flowed out : 
"Maiden, why do you break your pitcher?" 

"Shall I not break my pitcher," she said, 
"when 
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Ladybird is burnt, 

And little fly weeps, 

Little door jars. 

And little broom sweeps, 

Little stream runs. 

Little fire bums. 

And little tree rustles ? '* 

« 

"Ah r said the well. "Then I will begin 
to flow,'' and the water began to flow so rap- 
idly that the maiden, the tree, the fire, the 
stream, the broom, the door, the fly, and the 
ladybird were all drowned together. 

J. AND W. Grimm. 
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THE LITTLE CAKE . 

Once on a time, and a very long time ago, 
there lived an old man and an old woman. 
Now these old people had cows and hens and 
chickens and pigs and a cat and two black 
kittens. The old man looked after the cows 
and hens and chickens and pigs, and the old 
woman spun all day long. 

One day she said : " I will surprise my good 
old man. I will make a cake for him.'' So 
she baked two cakes, one for herself and one 
for the old man. When the cakes were cooked 
she put them on the fire to harden. 

In a little while the old man. came into 
the house and spied the cakes on the fire. 
'* Good ! '' he cried, '' I like cakes full well and 
so rU eat one now.'' No sooner had he be- 
gun to eat the one cake than the other jumped 
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oflf the fire and rolled out of the door, and the 
old man and the old woman started after him 
as fast as they could. But Little Cake had 
rolled out of sight and soon rolled right up to 
a tailor's ' house. Not knowing any one was 
there, Little Cake rolled up to the fire and oh, 
there sat three tailors and an old goodwif e, all 
working away. "Hi,'' cried she, "see Little 
Cake ; catch it, catch it, and we will have milk 
and cake ! " Then up she jumped with the 
measure stick in her hand, and the tailor 
jumped up with the goose, and the two help- 
ing tailors, one with a great big pair of shears 
and the other with a great awl. But Little 
Cake was too quick for all four and rolled about, 
under the table, around the chairs, behind 
the clock, and as it rolled near the fire the big- 
gest helping tailor thought to snap it in two 
with the big shears, but luckily for Little Cake 
the tailor fell headlong into the ashes. Now 
this angered the tailor, and he lifted the goose 
high over his head and threw it after Little 
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Cake, and the goodwife threw the measure 
stick after the goose, but Little Cake ran past 
them and only stopped to look back as he 
slipped through the open door. 

On and on rolled Little Cake till he came to 
another house at the foot of a big hill. Little 
Cake rolled in and took a look at the weaver 
and his wife who were winding a skein of 
yam. 

"What's that?'' cried the weaver. 

"Oh, John, it is a little cake. Catch it! 
Catch it ! and we will have porridge and cake 
for supper." 

"Surely, surely, that I will !" replied John. 
And he started after Little Cake. But Little 
Cake only ran about, here and there, and then 
looked back as he rolled through the door and 
out into the open air again. 

Soon he rolled into the lodge house of a great 
castle. "Oho," cried the lodge keeper's wife. 
*' Little Cake come a-visiting ! Well, Little 
Cake, you will taste fine with our fresh cream 
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and bread to-day/' Little Cake rolled be- 
tween her feet and under the chum. 

"There, you young cake, you have made 
me upset the chum,'' cried the wife, as she set 
the chum up again, only to see Little Cake 
run out of the door and along the road to the 
mill. ''You will get your punishment when 
the miller sees you, that you will, Little 
Cake !" cried the wife. 

Soon Little Cake rolled into the mill, where 
the miller saw him resting beside a big cheese. 
"Yes, cake and cheese are very tasty. I will 
eat you for my supper," cried the miller. 

"Indeed, you will not," said Little Cake, 
and without another word he rolled out the 
door again. He rolled through a great meadow 
and came to the smithy. The smith cried : 
"A cake, a cake for my lunch. Good luck 
for me!" 

When Little Cake saw the big hammer in 
the smith's hand, that was enough for him, 
and he started off a great deal faster than he 
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had come up. But the smith was boimd to 
have Little Cake and threw the hammer after 
him. It missed him, for by now Little Cake 
was almost at farmer Goodman's house. No 
sooner did the farmer lay eyes on Little Cake 
than he threw a great stick at him. Little 
Cake was well-nigh worn out with running 
and rolling, but he rushed past farmer Good- 
man and rolled along the road into another 
farmer's house. Here he said : "Surely, now, 
I shall not be seen. Every one is oflf to bed 
and I shall get a good night's rest too." 

"Ho, ho!" cried the farmer. "What's 
that?" . 

A cake, a little cake," cried his wife. 

Catch it, catch it, and we will eat it ! " 
When Little Cake heard this he started roll- 
ing again, but the farmer started after him. 
He chased him through the door, down the 
walk, across the road, over the fence, through 
the meadow, round the big oak tree, down by 
the side of the brook, over the tall grass, and 
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right through the cornfield and into Goodman 
Brown's garden. Here Little Cake, worn out, 
hid under a great cabbage plant, and the 
farmer lost him. When the farmer had gone. 
Little Cake, seeing a great hole in the hillside, 
rolled into the hole and right into a fox's 
mouth. 

'' Oh, welcome, welcome, Little Cake ! You 
certainly taste good to me. Where did you 
come from?'' But Little Cake could not 
answer for Mr. Fox had swallowed him. 

Old English Tale. 



THE STRANGE VISITOR 

One night an old woman sat at her reel, 
spinning and spinning and spinning, and she 
said to herself, ''I wish for company/' 

And as the old woman spoke, the window 
slowly opened, and in walked a pair of broad, 
broad soles, and they slid along, and slid 
along, and slid along, until they came to the 
fireside, and there they stood as if to stay. 
And they looked contented, and they were 
contented, so they stayed. 

The old woman went on spinning, and spin- 
ning, and spinning, and as she spun she said 
to herself : " I wish for company ; for indeed 
two soles are not company. Even the cat 
has turned her back upon them.'' 

Again the window opened, and in came a 
pair of small, small legs, and they slid along, 
and slid along, and slid along, until they came 
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to the fireside, and then the left leg jumped 
upon the left sole, and the right leg jumped 
upon the right sole, and lo ! the two legs stood 
on the two soles, and they looked contented, 
and they were contented, so they stayed. 
4 The old woman went on spinning, and spin- 
ning, and spinning, and- as she spun she said 
to herself: ''I wish for company; for indeed 
two soles and two legs are not company. The 
cat has turned her back upon them, and the 
pot has ceased boiling." 

Just then the window opened, and in came 
a pair of thick, thick knees, and they slid 
along, and slid along, and slid along, until 
they came to the fireside, and one knee jumped 
upon the right leg, and the other knee jumped 
upon the left leg, and now there were two knees 
on two legs and two legs on two soles, almost 
half a man, and they seemed contented, and 
they were contented, and so they stayed. 

Yet the old woman went on spinning, and 
spinning, and spinning, and as she spun she 
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said to herseK : " I wish for company ; for in- 
deed two soles and two legs and two knees are 
not company. The cat has turned her back 
upon them, the pot has ceased boiling, and 
even the copper kettle does not sing so 
loudly." 

Then the window opened again, and in came 
a pair of thin, thin thighs, and they slid along, 
and slid along, and slid along, imtil they came 
to the fireside, and one sat on the right knee, 
and the other on the left knee, and now, in- 
deed, there was half a man, for were there not 
two soles, two legs, two knees, and two thighs ? 
And they all seemed contented, and they were 
contented, and they stayed. 

Yet the old woman went on spinning, and 
spinning, and spinning, and as she spun she 
said to herself : " I wish for company ; for in- 
deed two soles and two legs and two knees 
and two thighs are not company. 

''The cat has turned her back upon them, 
and the pot has ceased boiling, the copper 
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kettle does not sing so loudly, and even the 
fat in the pan does not simmer or crackle so 
briskly/' 

Again the window opened, and in came a 
great pair of huge, huge hips, and they slid 
along, and slid along, and slid along, until 
they came to the fireside, and there one sat 
upon the right thigh, and the other on the 
left thigh, and they seemed contented, and 
they were contented, and so they stayed. 

Yet the old woman went on spinning, and 
spinning, and spinning, and as she spun she 
said to herself: "I wish for company; for 
indeed two soles and two legs and two knees 
and two thighs and two hips are not company. 

"The cat has turned her back upon them 
and the pot has ceased boiling, the copper 
kettle does not sing so loudly, and the fat in 
the pan does not simmer or crackle so briskly, 
and even the fire begins to look dull.'' 

Then the window opened again, and a wee, 
wee waist came in, and it slid along, and slid 
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along, and slid along, until it came to the fire- 
side, and there it placed itseK upon the huge, 
huge hips, and now, indeed, there was much 
more than half a man. 

Still the old woman went on spinning, and 
spinning, and spinning, and as she spim she 
said to herself: "I wish for company; for 
truly, truly, two soles and two legs and two 
knees and two thighs and two hips and a wee, 
wee waist are not company. 

'' The cat has turned her back upon them, 
and the pot has ceased boiling, the copper 
kettle does not sing so loudly, and the fat in 
the pan does not simmer or crackle so briskly, 
and the fire is almost out.'' 

Then the window opened again, and in came 
a pair of broad, broad shoulders, and they 
slid along, and slid along, and slid along, un- 
til they came to the fireside. Then with a 
mighty leap the right shoulder took its place 
upon the right side, and the left shoulder upon 
the left side of the waist, and they seemed con- 
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tented, and they were contented, and they 
stayed. 

Still the old woman went on spinning, and 
spinning, and spinning, and as she spun she 
said to herself: ''I wish for company; for 
truly, truly, two soles and two legs and two 
knees and two thighs and two hips and one 
wee waist and two broad shoulders are not 
company. 

"The cat has turned her back upon them, 
and the pot has ceased boiling, the copper 
kettle does not sing so loudly, and the fat 
in the pan does not simmer or crackle so 
briskly, and the fire is almost out.'' 

Then the window opened again, and in came 
a pair of small, small arms, and they slid along, 
and slid along, and slid along, until they came 
to the fireside, and the right arm placed itself 
upon the right shoulder, and the left arm 
upon the left shoulder, and they seemed con- 
tented, and they were contented, and so they 
stayed. 
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Yet the old woman went on spinning, and 
spinning, and spinning, and as she spun she 
said to herself: "I wish for company; for 
truly, truly, two soles and two legs and two 
knees and two thighs and two hips and one 
wee waist and two broad shoulders and two 
small arms are not company. 

"The cat has turned her back upon them, 
and the pot has ceased boiling, the copper 
kettle does not sing so loudly, and the fat in 
the pan does not simmer or crackle so briskly, 
and the fire is almost out/' 

Then the window opened again, and in came 
a pair of huge, huge hands, and they slid along, 
and slid along, and slid along, imtil they came 
to the fireside, and the right hand placed itself 
upon the right arm, and the left hand upon 
the left arm, and they seemed contented, and 
they were contented, so they stayed. 

Still the old woman went on spinning, and 
spinning, and spinning, and as she spun she 
said: "I wish for company; for truly, truly, 
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two soles and two legs and two hips and one 
small waist, and two great shoulders with two 
small arms, and two huge hands are not com- 
pany. 

''The cat has turned her back upon them, 
and the pot has ceased boiling, the copper 
kettle does not sing so loudly, and the fat in 
the pan does not simmer or crackle so briskly, 
and the fire has gone out/' 

Then the window opened, and a wee, wee 
neck came in, and it slid along, and slid along, 
and slid along, until it came to the fireside, 
and it rested between the two broad shoulders, 
and it seemed contented, and it was con- 
tented, and it stayed. 

Still the old woman went on spinning, and as 
she spim she said : '' I wish for company ; for 
truly, truly, two soles and two legs and two 
knees and two thighs and two hips and one 
small waist and two great shoulders with two 
small arms and two huge hands and one wee 
neck are not company. 
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'' The cat has turned her back upon them, 
and the pot has ceased boiling the copper 
kettle does not sing so loudly, and the fat in 
the pan does not simmer or crackle so briskly, 
and even the fire has gone out/' 

Then the window opened, and a huge, huge 
head came in, and seeing the huge body by 
the fireside, it slid along, and slid along, and 
slid along, and in the most assured manner 
took its place upon the huge, huge body and 
gave a huge, huge sigh. 

Then it was that the old woman looked 
up and said : 

''How did you get such broad, broad flat 
soles?" 

"Oh, much tramping, much tramping,'' 
said a great voice, gruffly. 

"How did you get such small, small legs?'* 

"A, ha, ha, ha, ha, and a, he, he, he, he,'' 
said a whining voice. 

"How did you get such thick, thick 
knees?" 
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"Oh, much praying, much praying,'' said 
a very pious voice. 

How did you get such thin, thin thighs?'' 
A, ha, ha, ha, ha, and a, he, he, he, he," 
said the same whining voice. 

How did you get such huge, huge hips?" 
Much sitting, mtich sitting," said the 
gruff voice. 

''How did you get such a wee, wee waist ?'' 
"A, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, and a, he, he, he," 
replied the whining voice. 

"How did you get such broad, broad 
shoulders?" 

"With carrying broom, with carrying 
broom," replied the gruff voice. 

"How did you get such small, small arms ?" 
"A, ha, ha, ha, ha, and a, he, he, he, he," 
said the whining voice. 

How did you get such huge, huge hands ?" 
Oh, much labor, much labor," said the 
gruff voice. 

How did you get such a wee, wee neck?" 
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"A, ha, ha, ha, ha, and a, he, he, he, he,'' 
said the whining voice. 

" How did you get such a huge, huge head ? '' 
"Much knowledge, much knowledge." 
"And pray, why do you come here? '' said 
the little old woman, gravely. 

"Oh,'' shouted the great, great voice, "to 
be company for you," and he seemed con- 
tented, and he was contented, and he stayed. 

English Faiby Tales. 
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TIBBY MOUSE AND TABBY MOUSE 



TiBBY Mouse and Tabby Mouse both lived 
in a house. 

Tibby Mouse went out to the field, and 
Tabby Mouse went out to the field, so they 
both went out to the field. 

Tibby Mouse foxind an ear of com, and 
Tabby Mouse found an ear of com, so they 
both found an ear of com. 

Tibby Mouse made a com pudding, and 
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Tabby Mouse made a corn pudding, so they 
both made a com pudding. 

Tabby Mouse put her pudding into the pot 
to boil. 

But when Tibby Mouse went to put hers 
in, the pot fell over and the hot water 
frightened her so she ran far away, far 
away. 

Then Tabby sat down and wept and wept. 

''Why do you weep? Oh, why do you 
weep. Tabby?'' cried the three-legged stool. 

"Tibby has run far away,'' said Tabby, 
''and so I weep, and so I weep." 

"Then I'll hop," said the stool, and it be- 
gan to hop and hop and hop. 

"Why do you hop so, three legged-stool ? " 
said the broom in the comer of the room. 

"Oh," said the stool, "Tibby has run far 
away, and Tabby weeps and weeps and so 
I hop and hop." 

"Then I'll sweep," said the broom, and it 
began to sweep and sweep and sweep. 
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"Why do you sweep so, broom?'' said the 
door. 

"Oh/' said the broom, "Tibby has run far 
away, and Tabby weeps and weeps, and the 
stool hops and hops, and so I sweep and sweep/' 

"Then I'll jar," said the door, and it began 
to jar and jar and jar. 

"Why do you jar so, door?'/ said the 
window. 

"Oh," said the door, "Tibby has run far 
away, and Tabby weeps and weeps, and the 
stool hops and hops, and the broom sweeps 
and sweeps, and so I jar and jar." 

"Then I'll creak," said the window, and 
it began to creak and creak and creak. 

"Why do you creak so loudly, window?" 
said an old scarecrow outside. 

"Oh," said the window, "Tibby has run 
far away, and Tabby weeps and weeps, and 
the stool hops and hops, the broom sweeps 
and sweeps, the door jars and jars, and so I 
creak and creak." 
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"Then FU run around the house/' said the 
scarecrow, and it began to run and run and 
run. 

The big walnut tree that stood near by called 
out: 

''Why, scarecrow, do you run around the 
house?'' 

''Oh," said the scarecrow, ''Tibby has run 
far away, and Tabby weeps and weeps, the stool 
hops and hops, the broom sweeps and sweeps, 
the door jars and jars, the window creaks and 
creaks, and so I run and run." 

"Then FU drop my leaves," said the wal- 
nut tree, and it began to drop its leaves, drop 
its leaves, drop its leaves. 

"Why do you drop your pretty leaves?" 
said a little bird which was perched among 
the branches of the tree. 

"Oh," said the tree, "Tibby has run far 
away, and Tabby weeps and weeps, the stool 
hops and hops, the broom sweeps and sweeps, 
the door jars and jars, the window creaks 
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and creaks, the old scarecrow runs and 
runs, and so I drop my leaves, I drop my 
leaves/' 

"Then Y\\ moult all my feathers,'' said 
the little bii'd, and he began to moult and to 
moult and to moult, imtil there was not a 
feather left on him. 

"Why do you moult all your feathers?'' 
cried a dear little girl. 

"Oh," said the bird, "Tibby has run far 
away, and Tabby weeps and weeps, the stool 
hops and hops, the broom sweeps and sweeps, 
the door jars and jars, the window creaks and 
creaks, the old scarecrow runs and runs, the 
walnut tree drops its leaves, and so I moult 
my feathers, moult my feathers." 

"Then I'll spill the milk that I have in my 
pail," and she dropped the pail and spilt the 
milk. 

"Why do you spill that milk? " cried an 
old man who was standing on a ladder, high 
up in the air. 
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"Oh," said the dear little girl, "Tibby has 
run far away, and Tabby weeps and weeps, 
the stool hops and hops, the broom sweeps 
and sweeps, the door jars and jars, the win- 
dow creaks and creaks, the old scarecrow runs 
and runs, the walnut tree drops its leaves, 
drops its leaves, the bird moults its feathers, 
moults its feathers, and so I spill the milk, 
spill the milk/' 

"Oh ! " said the old man. "Then FU tumble 
off the ladder and bump my head/' 

So he timibled off the ladder, and he 
bumped his head, bump, bimip, bump ! And 
when he bumped his head, the great walnut 
tree fell down with a crash, a crash, and 
upset the old scarecrow, the old scarecrow 
and the house, and the house, falling, knocked 
out the windows, the windows, and the win- 
dows knocked the door down, the door down, 
and the door upset the broom, upset the 
broom, and the broom upset the stool, 
upset the stool, and poor little Tabby Mouse 
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was SO frightened beneath that she ran away 
as fast as she could to find Tibby and to tell 
her all about it. 

English Fairy Tale. 



THE OLD MAN IN THE WOOD 

There was an old man who lived in a wood. 

As you shall plainly see ; 
He thought he could do more work in one day 

Than his wife could do in three. 
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With all my heart/' the old dame said ; 
And if you will allow, 
You shall stay at home to-day, 
And ril go follow the plow. 

" But you must milk the tiny cow. 
Lest she should go quite dry ; 

And you must feed the little pigs 
That are within the sty ; 

"And you must watch the speckled hen. 

Lest she should go astray ; 
Not forgetting the spool of yam 

That I spin every day." 

80 
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The old woman took the stick in her hand, 

And went to follow the plow ; 
The old man put the pail on his head, 

And went to milk the cow. 

But Tiny she winced, and Tiny she flinched, 

And Tiny she tossed her nose ; 
And Tiny gave him a kick on the shin. 

Till the blood ran down to his toes. 

And a "Ho, Tiny V and a "So, Tiny 

Pretty little cow, stand still ! 
If ever I milk you again,'' he said, 

"It will be against my will." 

And then he v^nt to feed the pigs 

That were within the sty ; 
He knocked his nose against the shed. 

And caused the blood to fly. 

And then he watched the speckled hen. 
Lest she should go astray ; 
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But he quite forgot the spool of yam 
That his wife spun every day. 

And when the old woman came home at night, 

He said he could plainly see 
That his wife could do more work in a day 

Than he could do in three ! 

And when he saw how well she plowed, 

And made the furrows even, 
Said his wife could do more work in a day' 

Than he could do in seven ! 

Old English Verse. 
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JACK WENT TO SEEK HIS FORTUNE 

One morning, long, long ago, Jack started 
off to seek his fortune. He had not gone far 
before he met a cat sitting in the sun. 

"Where are you going. Jack?'' asked the 
cat. 

I am going to seek my fortune." 
Meow, meow, may I go with you?" 
Yes, if you wish to." 

So they started off together, jiggelty-jolt, 
jiggelty-jolt, jiggelty-jolt. Soon they met a 
dog running along the roadside. 

"Where are you going?" asked the dog. 

" I am going to seek my fortune." 

"Bow-wow, may I go along?" 

"Yes, if you wish to." 

So on they went. Jack, the cat, and the dog, 
jiggelty-jolt, jiggelty-jolt, jiggelty-jolt. Near 
a hill they met a goat. 

83 
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''Where are you going, Jack?'' asked the 
goat. 

''I am going to seek my fortune/' 

"Ha, ha, may I go?" 

"Yes, yes, if you wish to." 

So on they went. Jack, the cat, the dog, and 
the goat, jiggelty-jolt, jiggelty-jolt, jiggelty- 
jolt. In a pasture near by they met a cow. 

" Where are you going, Jack ? " asked thecow. 

"I am going to seek my fortune." 

"Moo, moo, may I go?" 

"Yes, yes, if you wish to." 

So on they went. Jack, the cat, the dog, 
the goat, and the cow, jiggelty-jolt, jiggelty- 
jolt, jiggelty-jolt. As they passed a farm 
yard a rooster called out — 

"Where are you going. Jack?" 

"I am going to seek my fortune." 

"Cock-a-doodle-doo, may I go too ?" 

"Yes, yes, if you wish." 

They went on until it grew dark, and they 
wondered where they could spend the night. 
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In the distance Jack could see a light, so 
they went on until they came to an old house. 

Jack told his companions to keep very quiet 
while he looked in through the windows. 

" What's this ? " said Jack. '' Robbers coimt- 
ing over their gold ! Surely I have found my 
fortime. That money was stolen from my 
father.'' 

Jack hurried back and told what he had 
seen. '' Now you wait until I give the signal, 
then each and all make the loudest noise you 
can." 

Soon Jack was ready and gave the signal. 
Then such a noise. The cat meowed, and the 
dog barked, and the goat bleated, and the 
cow bellowed, and the rooster crowed, and all 
together they made such a dreadful noise that 
the robbers, frightened out of their senses, 
jumped up and ran away. 

Then Jack and his friends went into the 
house. However, Jack was afraid the rob- 
bers would come back in the night, so he 
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decided to be ready for them. He put the cat 
in the rocking chair, and the dog under the 
table, and the goat he put upstairs, and the 
cow he put in the cellar, and the rooster flew 
up on the roof, and Jack lay down in the bed. 

By and by the robbers returned, and seeing 
the house quite dark, they sent one of their 
number to get the gold that they had left 
behind. 

Suddenly he came rushing back in a great 
fright. '' Oh, oh, it is dreadful ! " he screamed. 

"What is dreadful?" they all exclaimed. 

"Oh, when I got to the house, I went in- 
side. First, I tried to sit down in the rocking 
chair, but there sat an old woman knitting, 
and what do you think ? She stuck her long 
sharp knitting needles into me." 

Ha, ha, that was the cat's claws ; but the 
robber did not know that. 

"I went to the table to get the gold, and 
there imdemeath was a shoemaker, and he 
thrust his awl into me." 
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Ha, ha, that was the dog ; but the robber did 
not know. 

''Next I started to go upstairs, and there 
was a man who was threshing, and he knocked 
me down/' 

Ha, ha, that was the goat ; but the robber 
did not know. 

"Then I started to go down into the cellar, 
and there was a man down there chopping 
wood, and, seeing me, he knocked me down 
with his ax.'' 

Ha, ha, that was the cow ; but the robber 
did not know. 

"All this time there was a dreadful looking 
little man on the roof who kept crying out, 
' Throw him up to me. Throw him up to me.' 
But I did not give them the chance ; for I ran 
away." 

Ha, ha, that was the rooster ; but the robber 
did not know. 

The robbers were now well frightened, and 
ran away, leaving the gold to Jack. 

Old English Tale. 
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THE STRAW, THE COAL, AND THE BEAN 

Long, long ago there lived a very little old 
woman in a very little house, and she had a 
very httle garden. One day she gathered 
some beans from her garden to cook for her 
supper. 

She had a good fire on the hearth, but she 
wished it to bum brighter, so she threw on an 
armful of straw. 
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As she put the beans into the pot to boil, 
one of them fell on the floor. It fell close be- 
side a wisp of straw, which had fallen there, 
too. Suddenly a bright red coal bounced out 
of the fire and on to the floor close beside the 
bean and the straw. 

" Oh, don't come so near to us. You are too 
hot. Go away ! Whatever brought you out 
here anyway?" 

"Oh,'' said the coal, "if I had not boimced 
out here, I would be ashes by this time, that's 
why I am here. Now, why are you here ?" 

"Oh, I just escaped with my skin whole. 
The very little old woman was putting me into 
the pot with my sisters. I saw what would 
happen so I slipped through her fingers and 
down here on the floor where I would not be 



seen." 



"I, too, might have been burned to death," 
said the straw, "for all my brothers were 
pushed into the fire by the very little woman, 
but luckily I dropped out here." 
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"Well/' said the coal, ''since we are all 
alive and well, suppose we journey on togetlier, 
to a more pleasant land where there is no very 
little old lady to bum up every one/' 

''Good," cried the bean and the straw; 
"let us hurry away." 

So away they went. The coal and the bean 
rolled along very fast, and the straw sat mer- 
rily upon their backs. 

All went well until they came to a brook. 
Now the coal and the bean could not roll upon 
the water, so they all sat down to see what 
should be done. "Oh ! I have it," exclaimed 
the straw. "That will be easy. Why, I'll 
just stretch myseK across the stream and 
you, my friends, need only to roll over me. I 
will be the bridge. Ha, ha !" 

"Yes, yes, that is a wise plan," said the 
coal. 

So the straw stretched and stretched, and 
sure enough, he became a fine bridge. 

Now the coal, by nature very hot-headed. 
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jumped upon the straw bridge and rolled along 
until he came to the center. Suddenly the 
roar and rush of the water frightened him so 
that he dared not move any farther. He never 
thought that by standing still he would bum 
the bridge, until splash ! into the water he 
went. He and the straw were carried away, 
away. 

The bean, who was still on shore, began to 
laugh; she laughed and laughed until she 
burst. 

Along came a little old tailor with a needle 
and black thread in his hands. He sat down to 
rest and, as he had nothing to sew, he looked 
about. He saw the bean, and lo ! he sewed 
the bean down the back with black thread. 
So now every bean has a black mark down its 
back. 

J. AND W. Grimm. 




OLD WATERS 



Once upon a time there lived a little boy 
named Willie Waddles. Sometimes Willie 
Waddles was a very good boy, so good that 
he was the best boy aromid. But sometimes 
WiUie Waddles was not such a good boy. He 
was a very bad boy. And when he was bad 
he certainly was very bad. 

Every morning Willie's mother would 
say : "Willie, Willie, be a good boy and do not 
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go away from the house. If you do, Old 
Waters will take you off/' 

One morning Willie did not listen to his 
mother, and he went around the comer. 
Scarcely had he turned the comer when Old 
Waters saw him and with his big hand picked 
him up and put him into a bag upside down. 

Old Waters took Willie to his house. He 
pulled Willie out of the bag. 

He felt his arms and his legs. He pulled 
his ears and he poked his sides. 

"You are a big, fat boy, '' said he. "A fine 
supper you will make for me. For you are 
all I have for supper, but sure and I have for- 
gotten the herbs. For it's bitter you will 
taste without herbs. Sally ! Sally ! " And 
he called his wife. 

"Oh, here is a little boy for supper, and I 
have forgotten the herbs, so mind him while 
I go for them.'' 

So jQflaWaters went off, and Sally sat down 
to watch Willie. 
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"Does Old Waters always have little boys 
for supper ?" said Willie. 

"'Most always," said Sally, "if little boys 
are bad, and don't mind, and get in his way." 

"Don't you ever have anything but little 
boys to eat?" said Willie. 

"Not often, Willie." 

" And don't you like pudding, Sally ? " 

"Yes, I love pudding, but it's not often we 
have it." 

"Why, my mother was making a pudding 
when I ran away. She would give you some, 
I am sure. Shall I run quick and get some ?" 

"Now, you are a kind boy," said Sally. 
"Yes, run quick, but mind you are back before 
Old Waters." 

So off Willie ran. He ran faster than he had 
ever run before. He ran straight home and 
into the house. For days and days and days 
Willie was the best boy in the neighborhood. 

But another sad day came. Willie forgot 
and went around the corner again. Scarcely 
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had he turned the comer when Old Waters 
snatched him up and put him into his bag 

again. 

When Old Waters turned Willie out, he 
cried: "Ah, ha! you are the lad that ran 
home for pudding and never came back. Well, 
well, you won't fool me twice. I will just 
watch you myself. There, get under the 
sofa." And he poked Willie with his big shoe, 
right under the sofa. 

Then Old Waters sat down on the sofa and 
watched the pot boil. He waited and waited, 
but the pot did not boil, so he cried to Willie : 
"Here, you, under there, put out your leg." 

So Willie took one of the back legs from the 
sofa and pushed it out. Then Old Waters 
took the chopper and chopped the wooden 
leg. 

"Sally, Sally," he called, but Sally did not 
answer, and Old Waters was so angry, he for- 
got Willie. He jumped up and went into the 
next room. 
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While he was gone, WiUie crept out from 
under the sofa and ran out of the door. He 
ran home as fast as his little legs would take 
him and Willie never went around the comer 
again till he was old enough. 

Old English Tale. 



OLD MOTHER HUBBARD 

Old Mother Hubbard 

Went to the cupboard, 

To get her poor dog a bone ; 

When she came there 

The cupboard was bare 

And so the poor dog had none. 

She went to the baker's 
To buy him some bread, 
But when she came back 
The poor dog was dead. 

She went to the joiner's 
To buy him a coffin. 
But when she came back 
The poor dog was laughing. 

She took a clean dish 
To get him some tripe, 
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But when she came back 
He was smoking his pipe. 

She went to the fishmonger's 
To buy him some fish, 
But when she came back 
He was licking the dish. 

She went to the ale house 
To buy him some beer, 
But when she came back 
The dog sat in a chair. 

She went to a tavern 
For white wine and red, 
But when she came back 
The dog stood on his head. 

She went to the hatter's 
To buy him a hat, 
But when she came back 
He was feeding the cat. 
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She went to the barber's 
To buy him a wig, 
But when she came back 
He was dancing a jig. 

She went to the fruiter's 
To buy him some fruit, 
But when she came back 
He was playing the flute. 

She went to the tailor's 
To buy him a coat. 
But when she came back 
He was riding a goat. 

She went to the cobbler's 
To buy him some shoes, 
But when she came back 
He was reading the news. 

She went to the sempstress 
To buy him some linen, 
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But when she came back 
The dog was spinning. 

She went to the hosier's 
To buy him some hose, 
But when she came back 
He was dressed in his clothes. 

The dame made a courtesy, 
The dog made a bow. 
The dame said " Your servant ! " 
The dog said, " Bow, wow ! '' 

Old English Jingle. 



MR. AND MRS. VINEGAR 

Once a long, long time ago Mr. and Mrs, 
Vinegar lived in a fine, large bottle. One day 
Mrs. Vinegar went about sweeping her house 
so hard with her little broom that the bottle 
fell down with a crash and broke into pieces. 

"Oh, Mr. Vinegar, Mr. Vinegar!" cried 
Mrs. Vinegar, "our house is broken into pieces. 
What shall we do?" 

"We will find a new house, my dear," said 
Mr. Vinegar. Then he put the door, which 
was not broken, on his back, and they started 
off to find a new home. 

They traveled, and traveled, they traveled 
all day, yet they did not find a new house. So 
at night they climbed up into a tree to sleep. 

Now they had just fallen asleep when some 
one at the foot of the tree awakened them 
by calling very loudly. 
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Robbers, my dear/' cried Mr. Vinegar. 

I will climb down the tree and frighten them 

away.' 

So Mr. Vinegar climbed down the tree and 
frightened away the robbers. One of the 
robbers dropped a gold piece. "I will buy 
a house with this gold piece/' said Mr. Vine- 
gar, picking it up. So off he went to buy the 
house. He traveled all the night, but did not 
find one. 

In the morning he met a farmer driving a 
big red cow. 

Now when Mr. Vinegar saw what a fine 
cuw it was, he forgot all about the house, and 
gave the gold piece to the farmer for the cow. 

Mr. Vinegar looked at the cow and said, 
'' She will give us milk for the rest of our days," 
and he drove the red cow along. 

Soon he heard some music ahead of him. 
It was a man playing the bagpipes. Mr. Vine- 
gar's feet began at once to dance, and he 
danced right up to the man. 
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"Will you sell your bagpipes for this red 
cow, sir?" asked Mr. Vinegar. 

"That I will/' said the man, and he took 
the red cow and went on his way. 

Now after Mr. Vinegar had bought the 
bagpipes he could not play them. He sat 
down by the roadside, and he blew and he 
blew and he blew, but he could make no 
music. 

Along came a man wearing a pair of fine 
fur gloves. 

"Will you give me your gloves for my bag- 
pipes, sir?" asked Mr. Vinegar. 

"That I will !" said the man, and he took 
the bagpipes and Mr. Vinegar took the gloves. 

Now the gloves were very much too small 
for Mr. Vinegar, and as he was struggling to 
put them on he heard a parrot up in a tree call- 
ing : "Mr. Vinegar, Mr. Vinegar gave his gold 
piece for a cow; gave his cow for a set of 
bagpipes ; gave his bagpipes for a pair of little 
gloves. Foolish Mr. Vinegar. Ha, ha, ha ! " 
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That made Mr. Vinegar very cross. He 
threw his new gloves at the parrot, and they 
went so far up in the tree that he could not 
get them. Now poor Mr. Vinegar had noth- 
ing at all. 

So Mr. Vinegar went back to Mrs. Vinegar, 
and he told her that he had been very, very 
foolish. 

But what do you think? There was Mrs. 
Vinegar in a new house, sweeping as if nothing 
had happened. 

Old English Tale. 



THE FOX AND THE HORSE 

There was once a Horse that was too old 
to work. So his Master turned him out to 
find his own food. 

He went along the dusty road, looking for 
grass. But the ground was dry and hard, 
and no green thing could he find. 

By and by he came to some woods. There 
he stopped a little while. 

A good Fox lived in the woods. He saw 
the old Horse and spoke to him. 

''Good morning, Mr. Horse. Why do you 
look so sad this beautiful day?'' 

"I am sad because I have no home," said 
the Horse. '' When I was young and strong, 
I worked hard for my Master every day. 

'* I helped him to plow. I drew his wagon. 
I took him to town as often as he wished to 
go. His children rode upon my back. 
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"But now when I am old and cannot work, 
he beats me. 

''He turns me out into the road and says : 
* Get away from here. I will not take care of 
you. I will not feed you. You must find 
your own food or starve.' 

"Do you wonder that I am sad ?" 

The Fox answered : "No, I do not wonder. 
It must be hard to have no home. But did 
not your Master give you any chance to come 
back to him?'' 

"The chance is a poor one/' said the Horse. 
" He told me that if I would bring him a Lion 
he would take me back. But he knows I 
cannot do that." 

"It is not so poor a chance as you think," 
said the Fox. " Only do as I tell you, and I will 
help you." 

"I will do anything," said the Horse. 

"Then do this: lie down with your head 
on the ground. Shut your eyes. Keep very 
still. Make believe you are dead." 
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The Horse did as he was told. 

A Lion lived in a den not far away. 

The Fox ran to the den as fast as he could. 
He found the Lion at home. 

"Come with me! Come with me!" he 
said. ''I will show you a Horse. He seems 
to be dead. Come and get him. He will 
make a fine dinner for you.'' 

The Lion was hungry. So he went back 
with the Fox through the woods. 

Soon they came to the place where the Horse 
was lying. 

"Now, Mr. Lion/' said the Fox, "this is not 
a safe place for you. It is too near the road. 
Do you not think you had better take the 
Horse to your den and eat him there?" 

"Yes," said the Lion, "I think that will be 
a good plan." 

"Well, then," said the Fox, " I will help you. 
I will tie the Horse's tail around you. Then 
you may drag him to your den." 

"Very well I" said the Lion. 
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So he turned his back and stood still. He 
thought that the Fox would tie the Horse's 
tail around his body. 

But the Fox did not do as the Lion thought. 

He took the long hairs of the Horse's tail 
and tied them around the Lion's legs. 

He did this so well that the Lion did not 
know it. 

When all his work was done, the Fox gave 
the Horse a tap on his head and said, "Now, 
my friend, drag ! drag V 

The Horse jumped up at once. 

He ran as fast as he could to the road, drag- 
ging the Lion behind him. 

The Lion could not help himself, for his legs 
were tied fast to the Horse's tail. 

All he could do was to roar. He roared so 
loudly that all the birds in the woods heard 
him. 

The Horse ran on until he came to his old 
home. He dragged the Lion to his Master's 
door. 
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Here is your Lion/' he said. 
Ah, sure enough!" cried his Master. 
You are a better Horse than I thought. I 
was wrong to drive you away. 

"You shall have a good home with me as 
long as you live.'' 

And so the good Horse had the best of care 
all the rest of his days. 

Oriental Tale. 
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TOM TIT TOT 

Once upon a time there was a woman, and 
she baked five pies. But when she took them 
from the oven, they were so overbaked that 
the crust was too hard to eat. So she said to 
her daughter : — 

" Daughter ! Put the pies on the shelf and 
leave them there a little while, and they will 
come again.'' She meant that the crust would 
get soft. 

But the girl said to herself : '' Well, if they 
will come again, I will eat them now." So 
she ate every one of them. 

When supper time came, the woman told 
her daughter to go and get one of the pies. 
''I dare say they have come again now,'' she 
said. 

The girl went and looked, and there was 
nothing but the dishes. She went back to 
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her mother and said : '' No, they are not come 
again/' 

'' Not one of them ? '' said the mother. 

" Not one of them," said the daughter. 

"Well, come again, or not come a^ain,'' 
said the woman, ''I will have one for supper.'' 

''But you cannot, if they are not come," 
said the girl. 

"But I can," said she. "Go, and bring 
the best one of them." 

"Best or worst," said the girl, "I have eaten 
them all, and you cannot have one until it has 
come again." 

The woman was much upset and took her 
spinning to the door, and as she spun she 
sang : — 

"My daughter has eaten five, five pies to-day. 
My daughter has eaten five, five pies to-day." 

The King was coming down the street, and 
he heard her singing, but he could not hear 
what she was singing, so he stopped and said : 
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" What were you singing, my good woman ? '* 

The woman did not want the King to know 

what her daughter had been doing, so she sang : 



My daughter has spun five, five skeins to-day. 
My daughter has spun five, five skeins to-day J 



"My, my V said the King, ''I never heard 
of any one who could do that/' 

Then he said: ''Look here, I want a wife, 
and I wiir marry your daughter. But,'' 
said he, ''eleven months out of the year, she 
shall have all the food she likes to eat, and all 
the gowns she likes to wear, and all the com- 
pany she Ukes to have; but the last month 
of the year she will have to spin five skeins 
every day, or else I will kill her/' 

"Very well!" said the woman; for she 
thought what a grand marriage it would be. 
And as for the five skeins, there would be 
plenty of ways of getting out of spinning them, 
and, too, when the time came, he might forget 
all about it. 
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Well, SO they were married. And for eleven 
months the girl had all the food she liked to 
eat, and all the gowns she. liked to wear, and 
all the company she liked to have. 

But when the time was almost over, she be- 
gan to think about the skeins, and to wonder 
if he still remembered them. But he said not 
one word, and '* surely," thought she, " surely 
he has forgotten them," when, to her surprise, 
on the last day of the month, he took her to a 
room that she had never seen before. There 
was nothing in it but a spinning wheel and a 
stool. 

"Now, my dear," said he, "here you will 
be shut in to-morrow, with some food and some 
flax, and if you have not spun five skeins by 
night, off goes your head." 

And away he went and left her. 

Well, she was so frightened. She had al- 
ways been such a careless girl that she did 
not even know how to spin, and what was she 
to do to-morrow, with no one to come near to 
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help her ? She ^sat down on a stool in the 
kitchen, and oh, how she did cry ! 

Suddenly, she heard a knocking at the door. 
She jumped up and opened it, and what did 
she see but a little black thing, with a long 
tail, looking up at her. 

"Why are you crying?" said That. 
What is that to you?" she said. 
Never mind," That said, "but tell me 
why you are crying." 

"If I do, it will not do me any good," she 
said. 

"You don't know that," That said, and 
twirled That's tail round. 

"Well," she said, "it can do no harm, if it 
does no good," and she told That all about 
the pies, the skeins, and everything. 

"This is what I will do," said the little 
black thing. "I will come to your window 
every morning and take the flax, and bring it 
back at night all spun." 

"What is your pay?" she said. 
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That looked out of the comer of That's eyes, 
and said : '' I will give you three guesses every 
night to guess my name, and if you have not 
guessed it before the month is up, you shall be 
mine/' 

Well, she thought she would be sure to 
guess the name before the month was up. 
"All right ! " said she. " I will agree.'' 

"All right !" That said, and oh ! how That 
twirled That's tail. 

Well, the next day her husband took her 
into the room, and there was the flax and the 
day's food. 

"Now, there is the flax," he said, "and if 
it is not spun by night, off goes your head." 
Then he went out and locked the door. 

He had hardly gone when there was a 
knocking at the window. 

She jumped up and opened it, and there, 
sure enough, was the little old thing sitting 
outside. 

"Where is the flax?" said That. 
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"Here it is," she said, and she gave it to 
That. 

Evening came, and again came the knock- 
ing at the window. She jimiped up and opened 
it, and there was the little old thing with the 
five skeins of flax on That's arm. 

"Here it is," said That, and gave it to her. 

"Now, what is my name?'' 

"Is it Bill?" she asked. 

"No," said That, twirling That's tail. 

"Is it Ned?" 

"No, it is not," said That, and That twirled 
That's tail. 

"Well, is it Mark?" said she. 

"No, that is not it !" said That, and twirled 
That's tail harder, and flew away. 

When her husband came, there were the 
five skeins ready for him. "I see I shall not 
have to kill you to-night, my dear," he said. 
"You will have your food and your flax in 
the morning." And away he went. 

Every day the flax and the food were 
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brought, and every day the little black thing 
came, morning and evening. All day long 
the girl tried to think of names to say when 
night came. 

But she never guessed the right one. When 
it came near the end of the month, the little 
black thing began to look very angry and 
twirled That's tail faster and faster each time 
she guessed a new name. The last day but 
one came, and the little black thing came at 
night with the five skeins as usual and 
said: 

"What, have you not guessed my name, 
yet?'' 

" Is it Nicodemus ? " she asked. 
No, that is not it !" said That. 
Is it Samuel ?" she said. 

"No, it is not Samuel !" said That. 

"Well, is it Methusalah ?" said she. 

"No, that is not it either !" said That. 

Then That looked at her with eyes like 
a coal of fire, and said: "Woman, there is 
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only to-morrow night, and then you will be 
mine." And away he flew. 

The poor girl felt very sad. Soon she heard 
the King coming. In he came, and when he 
saw the skeins, he said : — 

"Well, my dear ! I suppose you will have 
your skeins ready to-morrow night as well, 
and as I don't think I will have to kill you, I 
will have supper with you to-night.'' So they 
brought supper and another stool for him and 
they both sat down. But the King had hardly 
eaten a mouthful, when he stopped and be- 
gan to laugh. 

"What is it?" said she. 

"Why!" said he, "I was out hunting to- 
day, and I went to a place in the woods that 
I had never seen before. There was an old" 
cave. As I came near the cave I heard a 
noise like humming, so I got off my horse 
and went right to the cave and looked down. 
What did I see but the funniest little black 
thing you ever set eyes on. It had a spinning 
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wheel and was spinning so wonderfully fast 
and twirling its tail. And as it spun, it sang : — 

"Nimmy, nimmy, not, 
My name is Tom Tit Tot/' 

When the girl heard this, she felt as though 
she would jump for joy, but she never said a 
word. 

The next morning the little black thing 
looked just as angry as ever when he came 
for the flax. And when night came, she heard 
the same knocking at the window. She 
opened the window and That came right in. 
That was grinning from ear to ear, and oh, 
Thaf s tail was twirling round so fast. 

"What is my name?'' That said, as That 
gave her the skeins. 

''Is it Solomon?" she asked. 

"No, it is not Solomon !" and That came 
farther into the room. 

"Then, isitZebedee?" 

"No, nor is that it !" said the little black 
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thing. And then That laughed, and twirled 
That's tail till you could hardly see it. 

"Take time to think, woman,'' That said, 
''one more guess, and you are mine." That 
stretched out That's black hands at her. 

The girl backed a step or two, and looked 
at That. She laughed right out, and pointing 
her finger at That, she said : — 

*' Nimmy, Nimmy Not 

your Name is TOM 

TIT 

TOT 

When the little black thing heard her, he 
gave one awful shriek, and away he flew into 
the dark, and she never saw him again. 

Old English Tale. 
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